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He looked yearningly at me, as 
if about to impart a profound 
secret; but thought better of it. 
“Well, miss, what I say is, a job’s 
a job; and if it is a job, it’s a 
job that should be made a job of.” 
WALTER DE LA Mare 
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A NEW DEAL FOR RHODE ISLAND’S CHILDREN 


J. PRENTICE MURPHY 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia 


in Rhode Island show quite clearly 

how the application of social case 
work to such a job makes possible, without 
onerous difficulties, the working out of a 
reasonable, adequate and balanced program. 
While child welfare conditions in many of 
the states are far from wnat they should be, 
in others constructive work of a high order 
is being done. Rhode Island, as regards 
the state’s direct service to needy children, 
is coming out of the condition of lethargy 
which has bound it for a long time. The 
State Home and School is being made to 
function in accordance with modern princi- 
ples of child care and under its present 
leadership bids fair to raise standards in 
work with children all over the state. This 
school is developing an elasticity in treat- 
ment which for many reasons has not been 
true of other state homes and schools for 
children. The latter have developed the 
foster family care aspects of their work 
entirely on a free home and adoption basis. 
Rhode Island has now added boarding out 
care to its free home work, and is thus 
enabled to secure foster family care for a 
great many children who would otherwise 


Cir Rica events in child welfare work 


have to remain for much longer periods in 
the state school. It is thus enlarging its 
foster care work and diminishing its in- 
stitutional care for dependent and neglected 
children. It is even looking forward to 
the day when the home will be needed only 
as a clearing house for such children as 
cannot otherwise be provided for in fami- 
lies. 

The State Home and School was organized 
in 1885, under a law passed the year before, 
as a home for dependent and neglected 
children who, previous to this time, because 
of the few private agencies in the state, had 
usually been placed in almshouses, where 
they received such care as it was supposed 
they required. In plan and scope it was 
patterned after such state institutions as 
those of Michigan and Minnesota. It is 
located on a 100-acre farm just outside 
Providence. It opened with a population of 
about twenty, grew slowly, and continued 
with an average of between go and 110 fora 
great many years. The population of the 
state of Rhode Island was not large in 1885 
and it is only 604,397 today, but what it 
does as a state has an influence out of all 
proportion to its size. 
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The enabling act authorized the state 
board of education to be the board of control 
of the state home, the home to receive 
vagrant, neglected, and dependent children 
between three and fourteen years of age on 
commitment from probate courts on action 
instituted by superintendents or overseers 
of the poor throughout the state, the custody 
of the children to remain with the board 
until the children were sixteen years of age. 
The entering age was later changed to four 
years and the age when custody ceased was 
changed to eighteen. Mentally defective 
and delinquent children were not to be 
admitted. 

In 1888, the enabling act was amended 
to permit the Rhode Island Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children! to have 
equal powers with overseers of the poor in 
bringing neglected and vagrant children 
to the attention of probate and district 
courts for commitment to the state home. 
Later the state home was separated from 
the board of education and given to a board 
of seven members of its own. This board 
which was called the Board of Control of 
the State Home and School, continued in 
authority until the spring of 1917, when 
there was a thorough and much needed over- 
hauling of the state’s correctional and 
charitable work, and complete control over 
all the state’s institutions was centered in a 
penal and charitable commission. The 
reorganization and standardization of the 
state’s work for dependent and neglected 
children may well be said to have begun 
at this time, and it has continued to progress 
ever since. 

It is interesting to study the fifteen years 
from 1900 to 1915 in the history of the 
State Home and School because it shows the 
original plan—which was good—developing 
aimlessly and toward the end of the period 
running directly counter to the spirit of the 
best children’s work in the country. 

The reports year after year give the same 
pictures of the institution buildings. Un- 


1A study of extra legal powers granted to the S. P. 
C. C. agencies in the various states, following the ex- 
ample of the parent organization in New York, would 
be of great interest and importance at this time. 
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supported statements telling of the necessity 
for this type of state institution also appear 
from time to time. From 1900 to 1915, the 
reports present many comments such as: 
We need more institution space. We are skeptical 
of the care given to children in family homes. Placing 
out is so much a matter of experiment. We placed out 
sixty-three children—many of the placements were 


failures. The indenture system followed protects the 
children in every way. 


Forty-nine children were admitted to the institution; 
82 were placed out, 59 of these placements being suc- 
cessful. Twenty-three of the 82 children placed out 
were returned for one reason or another, but largely 
because of inefficiency and physical and moral defects. 

Reference is made to the “scores of chil- 
dren” adopted in happy homes and also 
to the fact that many relatives come to 
claim children. 

In two later reports it is said that 75 per 
cent of all commitments to the school were 
due to the alcoholism of the fathers. A 
good but destitute mother married to an 
alcoholic husband evidently had but one 
recourse—the commitment of some of her 
children to the state home. One of these 
reports speaks of better foster home stand- 
ards being worked out. Indentures are 
praised—for, because of the protection 
given, children are rarely recalled. The 
significance of this is not quite clear in the 
light of the grave abuses that attend the 
indenture system in other states. 

Again, referring to seventy placements 
which were made, a report states that there 
is no foundation for the charge that “ people 
take children for what work they can do.” 
Tribute is paid to “scores” of homes that 
give good care. In proof of this, reference is 
made to many visits and letters expressing 
gratitude from children so placed. By 1905 
the institution’s population had dropped to 
approximately IIo. 

A change of management took place in 
1905 and shortly thereafter the reports 
show new points of emphasis. The institu- 
tion’s population began to mount, although 
a great many children are still reported as 
being placed out. The “placements on the 
whole are fortunate and happy,” according 
to a report, and “scores of good homes are in 
use.” In 1909, when 170 children were in 
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families and 143 in the institution at the 
end of the year, the report says, “there were 
only two instances of poor care in families 
during the year.” 

The next report states that many children 
were being committed to the institution. It 
would soon be caring for 250 children, al- 
though the average for the year was only 
161. Many doubts are expressed as to foster 
care. The board expresses the belief that 
the “State Home can give better care than 
foster families.” In spite of the White 
House Conference, “Rhode Island is going 
to use institutions more and more.” ‘We 
claim no legal right to board children in 
private families.” The family work at this 
time was by adoption, indenture and place- 
ment with relatives. There was almost no 
supervision for placed out children except 
by letter and visits from the children. In 
1912 a placing out department was or- 
ganized, separate and distinct from the 
institution and not under the control of the 
superintendent. The board was authorized 
to pay for the care of children in families. 
The general conditions in the institution 
were unsatisfactory; there were overcrowd- 
ing and poor school facilities. With little 
money for boarding care, 64 children were 
placed out during the year. Then a new 
cottage for 50 boys was opened, and we are 
told that the “institution would have to care 
for 250 children.” The newly-organized 
placing out department was forced to reduce 
its staff because it could not get money, yet 
“most of the children returned to the in- 
stitution during the year could easily have 
been kept in foster homes, had there been 
funds available for more workers and the 
payment of board,” and “the financial cost 
of placed out children is much less than the 
cost of maintenance in institutions.” 

With the creation of the Penal and Chari- 
table Commission in April, 1917, the Board 
of Control was abolished. The commission 
did an able organizing job and, through 
capable management, intelligent interest and 
self-sacrifice, has brought this and other 
institutions of the state to a high point of 
efficiency. 


In the summer of the same year, Lucius 
A. Whipple was secured as superintendent of 
the Home and School. The commission 
and Mr. Whipple working in co-operation 
have lifted the child welfare work in Rhode 
Island from a condition of neglect to one 
that compares very favorably with the best 
systems in other states. 

Under the impetus of the old program, the 
population of the home increased for some 
time after Mr. Whipple came. In February, 
1918, it reached its peak—412 children. The 
first task facing the new régime was to give 
care to the children in the institution and yet 
not to increase the capacity. Routine physi- 
cal examinations and treatments were in- 
stituted; Wassermann tests were given every 
child and treatment provided for those 
with positive reactions; a graduate nurse 
was secured and a varied and adequate diet 
was provided. All children above the 
fourth grade were sent to public schools 
and a new staff of normal school graduates 
was put in charge of the institution school. 
After one and one-half years under the 
new régime, height and weight charts for 
all the children showed close agreement 
with standard tables. Indeed the latest 
measurement showed only 7 per cent of the 
children to be below the point indicating 
malnutrition, although it,is generally stated 
that one child in every four is malnourished. 
In addition to these physical changes the 
whole atmosphere of the home was changed 
and a natural spontaneity replaced the 
previous repression. 

The consolidation of the institution and 
the placing out work under the superinten- 
dent took place in July, 1918, and since 
then there has been a consistent development 
of foster home work and a consequent re- 
duction in the institution’s population. 
Every temptation to perfect the institution 
at the expense of the placing out work has 
been resisted by the commission and by 
Mr. Whipple. The plans have been in 
accordance with the principles of social 
case work: i. e., family care as against 
institutional care where the child’s interest 
demanded it and where necessary the se- 
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curing of family care in boarding homes. 
The placing out department has developed 
good standards. The average of good foster 
homes secured each month per worker is 
about equal to that of the best in public 
and private agencies elsewhere. Foster 
care work is now frankly encouraged and 
the results will show in more placings and 
eventually in the use of the state school for 
other than dependent children. 

On February 12, 1918, there were 412 
children in the school, which had a rated 
capacity of 275. The place was decidedly 
crowded. Ninety-six children were ad- 
mitted in 1918, 66 in 1919 and 63 in 1920. 
If no placing out had been done in these 
years or if children had been placed only in 
free or adoption homes, the present popula- 
tion would now, judging from the figures 
in previous years, be 550. This would have 
necessitated the erection of at least four 
more cottages for maintenance and a school 
building, at a probable cost of $250,000. It 
is fair to say that by increasing the appro- 
priations for placing out work to $71,500 in 
1921, the state has not only saved a quarter 
of a million dollars but has provided greater 
opportunities for its wards than could have 
been possible under the old system. 

Good social case work with its emphasis 
on accurate reception work, the thorough 
social, physical, and mental understanding 
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of children, adequate relief, good home 
finding and placing out, good supervision 
and full use of all types of foster family 
homes, including boarding homes where 
this is necessary, have improved the charac- 
ter of the work done in the state so that 
Rhode Island is provided with a public 
agency whose methods and resources are 
more and more being made to meet its 
children’s needs. All efforts looking to 
the enlargement of the state home have 
been discouraged. At the present time it is 
not responsible for the care of children 
under four. These are cared for in other 
institutions, chiefly the state infirmary. It 
is proposed to change this so that all state 
dependent children will be committed to 
the home, with the understanding that the 
little children will be placed immediately 
in families. 

The original law establishing the home 
said that the board had full power to place 
children in good families, if the interests of 
the children demanded such action. Now, 
thirty-five years afterwards, owing to the 
application of fundamentally honest and 
careful social case work, the state is realiz- 
ing how very advanced was the position 
taken by the founders at the inception of 
the institution. It can truthfully be said 
that little Rhode Island is striking mighty 
blows for child welfare. 


OUR SALARIES 


VERONICA O. WILDER 
Secretary, Committee on Salaries, American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work 


r NHERE were all too few trained case 
workers to do the case work under- 
taken by numerous agencies which 

developed to fill the war time needs. 

Through force of necessity, therefore, many 

were set to do technical case work for which 

they were little prepared. We are all famil- 
iar with the emergency measures employed 
to give as much insight as possible in an 
extraordinarily brief time to as many as 
measured up to the qualifications then set 
for new workers. Family societies gave of 
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their best workers to do visiting, to super- 
vise, and to train. There was in many 
long-established organizations a heavy labor 
over-turn. Every individual was anxious 
to fit in where his training and experience 
would be of the greatest value. After the 
signing of the Armistice there continued to 
be a feeling of restlessness among workers 
due to several causes. Some who had felt 
it their duty to help to “keep the home 
fires burning” were disturbed to realize that 
many who had had whirlwind training and 
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‘ scrappy experience were holding out for 


executive positions, and were asking and 
in many cases getting more salary than 
those having more training and longer 
experience. 

With the spread of family case work we 
are hearing much about the development 
of technique in our field. We are all inter- 
ested in helping to raise and to maintain 
high standards. The urgent need of re- 
cruiting new and promising workers is being 
recognized, and there is much discussion 
of the requisite qualifications for such 
recruits. 

Candidates for training, both recent 
college graduates and those seeking to 
change from other fields of work to family 
case work, are taking into serious considera- 
tion not only the interest and value of case 
work but the opportunities for advancement 
and the salaries paid. Such questions as 
“If I prove a promising student, how soon 
may I expect an increase in salary, and how 
much?” and “What is the range of salaries 
in this field of social work?” “How long 
before I may expect promotion?” and 
“What is the maximum salary which I may 
expect within two years’ time, provided I do 
satisfactory work?” are frequently heard. 
“Can I live on the salary offered in such 
and such a city?” is also a question often 
asked. Many promising candidates who 
have recently graduated from college are 
under obligation to repay a loan which it 
was necessary to contract in order to com- 
plete a college course. Sometimes a can- 
didate has a relative partly or wholly de- 
pendent, for whose support the prospective 
worker must make reasonable provision. 
Are family societies, because of the salaries 
paid, limiting their choice of workers? 
Must they recruit only from among persons 
with sufficient savings to fall back on or 
with relatives able to aid in case of emer- 
gency? 

With these facts and questions in mind, 
the Committee on Salaries of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work last spring undertook to secure infor- 
mation, not only concerning the salaries 
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actually paid but also about the education 
and previous experience of workers. 

One hundred and thirty-eight societies 
doing family case work in thirty-three 
states, Canada, and Hawaii, sent salary 
figures. One hundred and five of these 
societies gave some information concerning 
academic education, training, previous ex- 
perience, and time with the agency by 
which then employed. Some gave specific 
information on only one of these points, 
others on all of them, but the majority 
gave incomplete information. To all who 
have filled out or attempted to tabulate 
material from questionnaires it is a known 
fact that it is well-nigh impossible to secure 
the accurate information sought on every 
question asked. 

One hundred and twenty-six societies 
gave the salaries of their chief executives. 
Of these 5 received more than $5,000 a 
year, all in cities over 500,000 in population; 
§ received $5,000; 2 received less than $5,000 
but more than $4,000; 2 received $4,000; 
3 received less than $4,000 but more than 
$3,000; 9 received $3,000; 27 received less 
than $3,000 but more than $2,000; 16 re- 
ceived $2,000; 1 received $1,980; 20 re- 
ceived $1,800; 4 received less than $1,800 
but more than $1,500; 15 received $1,500; 
I received $1,320; 11 received $1,200; 5 
received less than $1,200. 

The relatively few men employed in the 
family case work field are, for the most 
part, chief executives. They usually re- 
ceive higher salaries than the women holding 
similar positions. 

The academic background of only 36 
chief executives was given, but of these 
20 were college graduates. Several were 
both college graduates and graduates of 
schools of social work. Several more had 
had some college work, and in addition 
special courses at professional training 
schools. The previous experience of 28 
chief executives was given as follows: 14 
had been employed in other forms of social 
work; 6, including one minister, in some form 
of church work; 3 had been teachers; 2 
had been engaged in commercial business; 
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I was a dietitian; 1 was a nurse, and I a 
probation officer. 

As the duties of workers above the grade 
of district secretary in family societies are 
not standardized, it was especially difficult 
to tabulate the returns concerning the 
second in command, for which the term 
“‘assistant chief executive” was adopted. 
In some organizations this staff member is 
the general assistant to the chief executive 
and among her duties is included case 
supervision, while in other organizations 
case supervision is her main function. The 
salaries for the assistant chief executive, 
known in different organizations by different 
titles, and given in 76 instances, range from 
$480 to $4,500, with but one each receiving 
the minimum and the maximum amounts. 
The highest number getting any one salary 
was 11, and the salary received $1,500; the 
next highest number was 9g and the salary 
received was $1,200. 

Only the largest societies are districted. 
The maximum district secretary’s salary 
reported was $2,260 and the minimum 
$1,200, with the majority receiving $1,800. 

Information was given concerning the 
education of 10g district secretaries. Of 
these 51 were college graduates and 36 had 
attended professional schools. Several 
district secretaries were both college gradu- 
ates and graduates of training schools in 
addition. Information about experience 
prior to employment in family case work 
was given for only 47 district secretaries. 
Twenty-one of these had been teachers; 20 
had been engaged in other forms of social 
work; 2 were trained nurses; 2 had been in 
publicity work; I was a musician, and 1 had 
been in business. 

The range of visitors’ salaries was from 
$480 to $1,800 with 21 societies reporting a 
maximum of $1,200, 9 a maximum of $1,500, 
and only 2 a maximum of $1,800. In the 


last few years a few of the largest societies 
are using the term “senior visitor” and 
are recognizing the value of the work of 
thoroughly trained, experienced case work- 
ers who may not have executive ability or 
who may prefer to continue to work as 
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visitors, providing their case work ability 
is recognized both by title and salary. 

The education of 278 visitors was re. 
ported upon. Of these 111 were college 
graduates, and 73 had attended professional 
schools. Previous occupation was given for 
94 visitors. Thirty-seven had been em- 
ployed in other kinds of social work; 26 
were teachers; 24 were clerical workers; 2 
were librarians; 2 were home economists; 
I was a nurse; I was in business, and I wasa 
publicity agent. 

Only a few of the largest societies have a 
definite apprenticeship course, calling the 
workers taking this course “visitors-in- 
training,” providing special study-class work 
in addition to a prescribed course of reading. 
The salary range for these is from $840 to 
$1,380. 

The following table gives information con- 
cerning the tenure of office of workers con- 
cerning whom this information was given: 
Asst 


Time Employed Dustrict District’ Visiter 
by Present Society Executive Exec. Secretary Secretary 


Less than 1 year 4 8 15 5 106 
I year 8 8 20 12 73 
2 years 16 4 16 II 3 
Sen 10 6 8 4 12 
4“ 14 3 4 I 10 
5 “ 6 4 9 ee 6 
2 8 4 
7 “ 4 I 2 = 3 
8 3 I I 
4 2 5 6 
10 “ 3 3 2 - 2 
Over 10 but less than 

15 years 4 2 2 I + 
Over 1§ but less than 

20 years 2 I I - 
Over 20 but less than 

25 years I ~ - - “ 
25 years or over 2 - - - + 


Questions concerning case load as affecting 
salaries are frequently asked. To enter 
into a dissertation on what constitutes 4 
reasonable load of cases to expect a worker 
to carry immediately raises the question of 
training and length of experience of the 
visitor, types of families under care,— 
and consequent amount of work to be done, 
—distances to be covered, utilization of 
students or volunteers for some of the tasks, 
and numerous other points. It does not 
seem feasible, therefore, to say that 4 
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- trained case worker should be paid a certain 


salary for carrying a certain definite case 
load. Most case workers would probably 
agree that a load of thirty-five families under 
active care to a visitor, per month, should 
be carried without undue strain, and that a 
load of forty families is too great a burden 
to impose and expect good, even work. 
When one worker handles several cases 
involving mental problems, due allowance 
should be made in reducing the number of 
other cases she is expected to carry. 

Family societies differ in their customs 
about hours of duty, vacations with salary, 
and length of sick leave with pay. It is 
coming to be pretty generally recognized 
that the working day is from nine to five 
with an hour allowed for lunch. On Satur- 
days most organizations close the offices at 
twelve or one o’clock. No true case worker 
is a clock-watcher, and supervisors and 
executives frequently find it necessary to 
remonstrate with workers for doing too 
much overtime work, to the detriment of 
their health and efficiency. 

The usual summer vacation granted 
with salary is three or four weeks. There 
has been some discussion as to whether 
salary should be paid in lieu of vacation 
when a worker resigns from a society when 
she would ordinarily leave on vacation. 
Length of service must always be taken into 
consideration, of course. Some argue that, 
as vacation is a reward for services per- 
formed, full salary should be paid. Others 
contend that, as it is granted as a preparation 
for services to be performed, it should not be 
paid as the organization paying the salary 


is not to reap the benefit of the renewed 
strength of the worker. Still a third group 
takes middle ground and insists that vaca- 
tion is both a reward and a preparation, and 
that the society the worker is leaving should 
pay half the salary to which the worker 
would naturally be entitled. Practices 
regarding the payment of salary on sick 
leave vary so widely that it is impossible to 
generalize on this subject. 

The staff over-turn in many of our so- 
cieties has been so great in the last two or 
three years that it is not feasible to comment 
on salaries as affected by geographical 
location. In general, it is noted that so- 
cieties are willing to pay a higher salary to 
the beginning worker who has had a college 
education and the advantage of post grad- 
uate work in a reputable school of social 
work than to one whose academic back- 
ground and training are less. 

The latest report of the Department of 
Labor reveals the fact that the cost of 
living is still approximately 70 per cent. 
higher than in 1914 despite a drop of about 
17 per cent. in the last eighteen months. 
The Committee on Salaries was appointed 
in 1918 and therefore has no salary figures as 
far back as 1914. It is generally conceded, 
however, that the standards of salaries even 
in 1918 were inadequate, and that they 
never advanced in proportion to the increase 
in the cost of living. There would seem to 
be little ground for the argument, advanced 
by a few persons, that, inasmuch as the 
cost of living is going down, if salaries are 
not cut the effect will be the same as if 
increases were granted. 
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THE COMMUNITY CALLS THE WRONG DOCTOR 


ND now they’re asking us to write 
A a pamphlet on how to bea successful 

general secretary in a community 
of 10,000!” we groaned. 

“T could write a book on how not to be 
one!” interrupted the senior visitor, “and 
out of my own experience, too.” 

“That might give us a point of departure, 
at that,” we suggested hopefully. “How 
did you do it—or rather how didn’t you?” 

The senior visitor, who must obviously 
(though unfortunately) remain anonymous, 
folded her horn-rimmed spectacles inside 
our favorite Browning. 

“I’ve never told this, you know,” she 
began hesitantly. “That is, not all of it. 
I’ve been too ashamed—but if it would help 
anyone else—”’ 

“Of course it would,” we encouraged her 
truthfully. 

“Well, you know I went to Y right 
after I graduated from college and jumped 
into family social work without any train- 
ing at all. Of course I was doing the work 
under very close supervision and I was going 
to a study class and at the end of the first 
year I was beginning to get just a glimmer of 
what case work really was—if I had stayed 
on—but you see I didn’t! Quite suddenly, 
one day, a worker from another city hap- 
pened in to our office. He’d been trying to 
develop interest in family social work in a 
small town up state and wanted a general 
secretary. He offered me the job after 
about five minutes’ talk. I told him I’d 
have to think it over.” The senior visitor 
paused. 

“What did you think?” we interpolated. 

don’t know, really. The salary wag a 
lot more than I’d been getting—$1200, to 
be exact—and you know beginning workers 
in Y only get $900 even today and then 
we were only getting $750. To tell the 
truth, I didn’t know how to weigh much of 
anything except the salary part; and then it 
was an adventure, and Mr. J was so 
insistent—I guess I felt flattered more than 
anything, and I accepted that afternoon. 


“I left for Z the very next morning 
and I did have a few qualms as I got on the 
train and realized that I was leaving the 
known behind me. But I didn’t have much 
time to repine. My train reached Z—— at 
6.00 (it’s a full day’s journey from Y—, 
you know) and at 7.30 I had to make an 
‘address’ to the new board of forty members 
—forty,” she repeated, “‘in a town of 15,000 
—and I’d never made a speech in my life! 
I honestly don’t remember a word of what | 
said. The directors were just as green as | 
was, though I didn’t realize it then. To all 
intents and purposes I had never seen a 
director before and I hadn’t the remotest 
idea of the duties or responsibilities of a 
board—or of its possibilities either. 

“I imagine this particular group of 
directors were rather unusually ignorant 
about themselves and what they were in for. 
The new society—called an Associated 
Charities, they all are in that part of the 
state—was the result of a hurried survey, 
and the people themselves weren’t used to 
the idea and had no conception of the re- 
sponsibility they had assumed. 

“TI got through that evening somehow,” 
the senior visitor went on slowly. “The 


next day I started to the office—funny - 


little room with a huge roll top desk and 
two kitchen chairs—no files, nothing. The 
equipment and all was easy enough; I had 
an idea of how an office ought to look and 
the directors were willing I should go ahead 
within limits. But the work itself! 1 
found that case work is a different matter 
where you have only two co-operating 
agencies—who wouldn’t co-operate, by the 
way—from what it is in a large well-or- 
ganized city like Y I won't go into 
all those differences nor the way I felt when 
I realized suddenly that I must supervise 
my own case work as well as do it—yes, 
and write it up, too. 

“TI went toZ in September and I soon 
discovered the program that the survey-er 
had marked out for me. It wasn’t just 


case work, you understand. I was expected 
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to create all sorts of social resources. First 
there was a playground to be organized 
and supervised—imagine me supervising a 
playground. Then I was expected to 
supervise a public bathing beach; the 
Christmas Seal campaign was up to me 
also; I was expected to organize a clinic for 
the examination of mentally defective 
children—which would serve the schools 
and the community generally. Z had 
set its heart on a public health nurse as a 
part of its social program and somebody 
(meaning me) had to arrange and run a 
Tag Day to raise funds—to pay her. 
Another strong point of the survey had 
been the need of organizing and regulating 
Christmas giving; I’m not sure but what 
that was the point that decided the group 
to hire a worker. And I must forthwith 
make plans for a clearing house and con- 
vince the churches of the wisdom of using 
it—you know the usual stuff,” she broke 
off, “don’t send two Christmas baskets to 
the same family and so on. That’s the 
only idea some people ever get of case 
work. And all the time I was supposed to 
make speeches anytime, anywhere, on any 
subject—a _ real little community enter- 
tainer.” 

“Didn’t the board help at all?’ we asked. 

“No,” she sighed. “And that was my 
fault too, I guess. In the first place I 
didn’t know which one of these ten or a 
dozen jobs I ought to tackle first—they all 
looked important—and I was having enough 
applications from families to keep me busy 
anyway. The directors didn’t know any 
more than I did—not as much about some 
things—and they had the idea that I was 
an expert and they were overcome with 
admiration over the way I found out that 
the J family was getting help from three 


churches and couldn’t talk about anything 


else. Of course I didn’t know how to train 
them or to bring out their possibilities— 
so there we stuck. Whenever I asked their 
advice they benevolently told me to go 
ahead and use my own judgment. Most 
of them didn’t even bother to come to board 
meetings—and why should they? I had 
never been at a board meeting myself and 
I hadn’t the remotest idea how to plan one 
or what questions a board ought to decide. 
We'd get into the queerest quarrels some- 
times, over little things like whether Mr. 
F had better be asked for money because 
he was connected with some labor union or 
something like that, and we’d hash over 
the same details again and again—usually 
money details—until we were all sick of it. 

“There were lots of people in town who 
didn’t have much use for the Charities and 
there again I didn’t have the faintest idea 
of what I ought to do. Neither did the 
directors. Probably those other people 
were a good deal righter than I thought 
they were then, too. I told you I had two 
co-operating agencies. One was the truant 
officer of the school. He had wanted to be 
the secretary and he did everything he 
could to show his opposition—and I never 
did win him over. The only feather in my 
cap was that I did finally gain the co-opera- 
tion of the overseer of the poor—just be- 
cause my ‘investigations’ saved him money. 

“Well,” the senior visitor heaved a sigh. 
“I did have sense enough to leave at the 
end of the year—and I’ve never dared to 
dream of being a general secretary again. 
I found out—” she paused while she put on 
her spectacles and opened Browning with 
an air of determination. “I found out that 
I really needed a firmer foundation—” 

“And what happened to Z we 
queried. But the senior visitor pretended 
not to hear. 
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EDITORIAL 

ITH this issue of The Family begins 

the third year of its life and we 

feel inclined to sing a hymn of 
thanksgiving and to make new year’s resolu- 
tions in one and the same breath. Our 
hymn of thanksgiving would be for those 
friends in all parts of the country who care 
enough about The Family to tell us what 
they really think of it, who give us sugges- 
tions as to articles which will be of help and 
interest to the case worker on the job, who 
are generous enough to give of their time 
and thought not merely in sending the ever- 
welcome word of encouragement and com- 
mendation, but in the more difficult task of 
pointing out what’s wrong and why. And 
our new year’s resolutions would include 
an endeavor to give our subscribers the 
benefit of these thoughts and criticisms. 
For the coming year we have in view 
articles which touch on the varied fields of 
social case work—vocational guidance, visit- 
ing teaching, the work of the Travelers Aid, 
child placing, and so on—articles which 
shall deal with the development of pro- 
fessional standards, the problems of the 
small city worker, the problems of a family 
society and the relationship of case work 
to social reform, all of which are more fully 
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described in a little folder which you may 
have for the asking. 

We have further resolved to keep as 
closely in touch as possible with those who 
are actually doing social case work and to 
pass on through The Family their cogita- 
tions and conclusions. A group of busy 
people have promised to give of their time 
and thought as advisors to the editors— 
surely a fruitful way to insure our meeting 
the needs of other case workers! 

We know the fate of most new year’s 
resolutions, but we have added a new one 
to the list, and that is to keep these resolu- 
tions, and we have taken as our motto for 
the year the quotation from Walter de la 
Mare which appears on our front cover this 
month. 


NEMPLOYMENT continues to de- 

mand overwhelming attention from 
family societies, although two or three 
cities report a marked improvement in 
general industrial conditions. The inter- 
city conferences of family social workers 
which have met at intervals throughout the 
winter in Missouri (tri-state), Ohio, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts (the Massa- 
chusetts conference includes Maine and 
New Hampshire), and Connecticut have 
given much attention to the various phases 
of this particular problem. Connecticut 
has recently inaugurated a letter exchange 
of information on unemployment among 
the fifteen cities represented in the confer- 
ence. This exchange is bi-weekly and 
similar to that carried on through the office 
of the American Association among cities 
of 100,000 and over which met in confer- 
ence in October. 

The need of more adequate publicity— 
particularly on related topics such as the 
actual cost of living—has been emphasized 
by practically all the groups. Other topics 
discussed include the supplementing of 
wages, the use of the work test, use of public 
employment bureaus, care of unemployed 
transients, division of work, and co-opera- 
tion with other agencies. The importance of 
case work methods, of sharing responsibility 
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by the community as a whole, of emphasiz- 
ing the methods used in meeting the prob- 
lem rather than the particular agency 
dealing with it have been stressed in all 
these discussions. It is interesting to note 
the similarity in the problems and in the 
conclusions of these otherwise widely sep- 
arated groups. 

HIS winter has seen a marked increase 

in the number of homeless or transient 
men who are coming to the attention 
of social agencies. In one city of 40,000 
population, seventeen transient men applied 
during a single morning to the family case 
work agency. An agency in another city 
of the same size is having one or two appli- 
cations a day where in previous years they 


have had one or two a month. Many of 
the men seem to be in honest search of work; 
many of them are young, in their early 
twenties or late teens. The communities 
where they become stranded are struggling 
to provide work for residents; the social 
agencies are not equipped to meet this 
overwhelming increase in the transient 
problem. It is because the problem is a 
pressing one that the American Association’s 
Committee on Begging and Vagrancy, under 
the chairmanship of Malcolm S. Nichols and 
with Roy P. Gates as executive secretary, 
is attempting to gather information which 
will form the basis of constructive sugges- 
tions to family societies in meeting the 
present emergency and in planning for the 
future. 


TEACHING HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


THOS. J. RILEY, PH. D. 
General Secretary, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


HEN a man turns over his pay 
envelope to his wife on Saturday 


night, the work of household man- 


agement begins for the next week. When 
the professional or business man hands his 
wife her share of the month’s earnings, she 
begins to plan just what she will do with it 


for the coming month. When the house- 
wife plans her work and works her plan, 
that is household management. 

But you cannot manage a_ household 
unless you have a dependable income. 
It is not the amount so much as the certainty 
of the income that makes management 
possible. If it takes every cent of the 
earnings to pay for absolute necessities 
such as food, clothing, and rent, there is 
little or no choice for individuality in man- 
agement and the housewife must manage 
as best she can no matter how small the 
income is. Unless there is some certainty of 
income it is not possible to plan at all. 

The first requisite for household manage- 
ment in families under the care of a welfare 
society as in other families is that there 


'Given at the New York State Conference of Social 
Work, Utica, N. Y., November 10, 1921. 


shall be a dependable income. This may 
come partly or wholly from the society or 
it may come entirely from other sources. 
Household management as we are con- 
sidering it does not have much to do with 
the production of income but with its ex- 
penditure. Frequently the welfare society 
has to develop and supplement the income, 
but that is the other side of the story, with 
which we shall not deal at this time. — 

Granted that the family under the care 
of a welfare society has a dependable in- 
come gathered from whatever sources, and 
reasonably adequate, what means are at 
command for improving the household 
management? The first thing is to overcome 
inertia, or the habit of mind and routine 
on the part of the housewife that just runs 
on from day to day. She thinks she is doing 
all right, or at least the best she can. Her 
mother did that way. Everybody about 
her does the same way. She does not see 
any need of change. There are of course 
rare souls who are eager to do better, but 
most of them must be jolted out of their 
ruts before there is any chance of starting 
them on a new track. 
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Always with unlimited patience, tact, 
and resourcefulness, the social worker will 
begin with what the mother herself can 
do well. This point may be made clear by 
an illustration. Mrs. A was a most inefh- 
cient housekeeper, but she could make 
delicious vegetable stews. Social workers 
had tried to bring order out of the chaotic 
condition of her home, yet she continued 
happily on in her waste and confusion. One 
day the visitor mentioned that two little 
children in an Italian home could not be 
persuaded to eat vegetables and that this 
was one reason that they were not well fed. 

Mrs. A was quite sure that if they once 
tasted her vegetable stew there would be 
no further trouble and she was very anxious 
that the Italian mother should be given the 
recipe. A week later when the report was 
given that the children would not eat the 
stew, Mrs. A was certain that the fault 
was in the making, not in the stew, and 
offered to invite the Italian mother to her 
own home and show her how to make it. 
It was a revelation to see how clean she 
had made her home for her guest and with 
what pleasure she displayed her ability to 
make a vegetable stew. Here began the 
awakening of Mrs. A; her confidence in 
herself and pride in her work seemed to 
begin right then and there. This vegetable 
stew became so popular that Mrs. A had on 
more than one occasion to invite a group of 
two or three women to her home and give 
them a demonstration. Now that her 
interest was awakened she was eager to 
plan her budget and her day’s work. 

Another means of creating this desire 
for something different in household affairs, 
which our society has found helpful, is 
the class in English consisting of groups of 
not more than eight or ten mothers. This 
class is intended only for the foreign-speak- 
ing mother who, because of her unwilling- 
ness to go out in the evening, does not 
attend the classes in the public schools. 
The intimate nature of the class and the 
social spirit in which it is rich do much to 
develop self-expression, to give the mothers 
confidence in themselves and to create a 
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desire to take into their own homes the 
new customs with which they become ac. 
quainted—in a word, to overcome the inertia 
of the foreign-speaking housewife. 

They learn by doing. At her first lesson 
in one of these English classes, Mrs. B 
was taught to say “Good morning.” She 
was told to rap on the door and in answer 
to our “Come in” she was to enter with 
the greeting, ““Good morning.” Although 
she tried this four times, each time she said 
“Hello” instead of “Good morning,” and 
we wondered whether she had learned any- 
thing that day. But that evening she pulled 
her dining table out from the wall for the 
first time and when father came home the 
entire family sat down to supper. This she 
did because at the end of the English class 
in which we had tried to teach her to say 
*“Good morning,” the members sat then- 
selves down around the table for refresh- 
ments. She saw something that she admired 
and took it home with her. 

Still another means of awakening interest 
is the nutrition class which is conducted 
from the social service point of view. Un- 
dernourished children in homes where the 
man’s wife is ignorant of foods are invited 
to become members of a nutrition class. 
After a physical examination they are 
admitted. By means of games, stories, 
songs, weight charts, and simple talks on 
hygiene and food, the children become 
interested in proper eating and proper 
living. Frequently the mother herself 
comes to the class and watches the thin 
red line on our chart that shows the child’s 
loss or gain in weight. Whether she attends 
the class or not she cannot withstand the 
enthusiasm of her boy or girl who insists on 
the windows being opened, and on milk 
and cereal for breakfast instead of coffee 
and rolls. 

After the inertia or indifference has been 
overcome, the downright instruction begins: 
how to buy so as to get the most for the 
money; what part of the money should be 
spent for food, how much for clothes, how 
much for rent, how much for recreation and 
how much for savings. 
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he social worker who is to instruct in 
household management must know about 
fgods—something of their values, their care 
and preparation. She must know when 
and how to buy, and how to plan ahead for 
the spending of money. She must know also 
how to do things about the house that take 
little time and effort, yet reduce the cost of 
the family’s living. 

Sometimes the visitor from the welfare 
society must assume the entire responsibility 
for imparting knowledge of these matters to 
the mother. Sometimes however, a friendly 
visitor can be found who will undertake this 
task. One of the most successful experiences 
that our organization has had in instructing 
housewives in purchasing and managing is 
that of having dietitians from Pratt Institute 
go into these homes. Each dietitian is 
responsible for only one family. She meets 
the mother and her children at the nutrition 
class and after two or three such meetings 
it is easy to plan a Visit to the mother’s 
home. For a period of about six months, 
she visits weekly and so far as possible does 
all the work of the social visitor. It does 
not seem to be a difficult matter to prepare 
dishes of food recommended by the teacher 
of the nutrition class and later to plan 
menus for the week. 

Often, however, the mother finds that she 
will have to buy more milk than previously. 
This, she says, is impossible from her 
income. Then and there “planning ahead” 
or budget-making begins. The mother is 
encouraged to make lists of her household 
needs, so that when the day comes for 
shopping she will know just what she has 
to buy. This list of prospective purchases 
is weighed against the money that can be 
spent. Then, too, the dietitian finds time 
to go with the mother, not only to the stores 
in the neighborhood, but also to the five and 
ten cent stores. Mother and visitor are 
alert for reduced prices and other means of 
saving money. Delicatessen buying is 
discouraged. 

Two or three cases will illustrate how this 
has worked. The dietitian when calling on 
Mrs. C showed her how to take proper care 
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of her sink and drains, thus eliminating a 
large plumbing bill. Mrs. D reduced her 
expenditures by learning to make simple 
garments for her children and succeeded so 
well that she attempted a house dress for 
herself. Mrs. E saved considerable money 
and added to the attractiveness of her home 
by learning to make a few simple pieces of 
furniture and to use the paint brush. Mrs. F, 
who went daily to the factory, was taught 
how to make a fireless cooker out of a pail, 
excelsior, and cotton, with the result that 
she saved time, work, and fuel. 

But good household management means 
not only spending your money wisely— 
it means also planning your work wisely. 
Through this same intimate association 
between the visitor and the mother, im- 
provements are wrought in the household 
affairs that do not concern themselves 
primarily with the spending of money. Of- 
ten the mother is worried and not well. Our 
visitor does what she can to relieve her of 
this worry. Here is a case in point. 

Mrs. G always did the greater part of 
her washing, ironing, and mopping all in 
the same day and was unfit for anything 
else the rest of the week. The visiting 
house manager finally persuaded her to 
distribute this work over three days with 
the result that the mother found that the 
house could be kept in order even on wash 
days, and that she did not have those terri- 
ble back aches any more. The difference 
in the atmosphere of the home was not lost 
upon her husband and children. 

One of the ways which we have used in 
bringing better management into the home 
is to enlist the co-operation of the children 
of the family. Mrs. H has her three-year- 
old Jimmy help her with the housework. 
He dusts the legs of the table and chairs. 
Each child in this family has its own work 
to do daily. Before the older children go to 
school the breakfast dishes are washed and 
put away, the beds made and the younger 
children dressed for the day. There is no 
time wasted in the morning looking for lost 
articles, for in this home there is a place for 
everything. Mrs. H finds time to keep up 
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with her mending, take the babies to the 
park and occasionally go with her little 
family to the movies on a Saturday after- 
noon. But perhaps the evening hours show 
best the richness of this family life. All 
the children have their play hour out-of- 
doors and then comes the lesson period. 
It is the accepted custom of the whole 
family to listen while Freddie gives Robbie 
his spelling and Mary reads aloud her 
lesson. Then the school books are put 
away and the three older children take turns 
in reading aloud from a library book. The 
mother sits near with her darning, enjoying 
the fairy tale just as much as do the children. 
On her face you can read cheerfulness, con- 
fidence and poise, characteristics of the 
home-maker who can look upon a day’s 
work well done. 

Weekly allowances for children are the 
means not only of developing the home- 
making instinct but also of promoting thrift. 
The allowance is given according to the 
conditions in the home and changes as the 
child grows older. Amounts as small as ten 
cents a week have revealed surprising 
ingenuity on the part of the child in planning 
his expenditures. One little girl bought a 
cup and saucer out of an allowance of 
twenty-five cents a week. Then she an- 
nounced ‘When I have a home I’m going 
to have nice dishes in it.” Twelve-year- 
old Rose saved enough money to buy a red 
geranium plant—‘‘*to make my home more 
pretty,” as she put it. 

Often in the discussion of household 
management too little emphasis has been 
placed upon the expenditure of money in 
such ways as I have already indicated, and 
too much is said about thrift or saving. 
Now it is very desirable that the family 
should be taught and encouraged to lay 
aside money regularly, even though it be a 
small sum at a time. It is our regular 
practice to encourage this through the 
public school, the savings bank, thrift 
societies, and otherwise. No new emphasis 
needs to be laid upon this matter of savings 
in this connection. There is another side 
to it, however, which would seem to be worth 
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mentioning. ‘The energetic Mr. I managed 
to put one hundred dollars in the bank in 
a single year. At the same time he spent 
seventy-five dollars in doctor’s bills. It 
never occurred to him that there might be 
some connection between denying the 
family what it could buy for a hundred 
dollars and what he had to pay out in doc- 
tor’s bills. It was pointed out to him that 
it might be a better investment to put at 
least a part of the hundred dollars back into 
the household budget. Thereupon this 
father took a very keen interest in budget 
planning. It had been his custom to take 
out the amount to be deposited in the bank 
before turning his pay envelope over to his 
wife. It mattered little to him how she 
disposed of the balance of the money, so 
long as she kept the rent and gas bills paid. 
However, when he realized that the health 
of his family was impaired by improper feed- 
ing, he was quite ready to turn the money 
intended for the bank into milk and eggs. 
He it was now who taught the wife to plan 
the amount that she could give for rent, 
food, fuel, household supplies, insurance, 
recreation, and the church. At the end of 
the next year he had increased the bank 
account by only fifty dollars, but the doc- 
tor’s bills had disappeared and the children 
were better fed and better clothed. 

I mentioned incidentally patience, tact, 
and resourcefulness as necessary qualifica- 
tions in a visitor to promote management in 
families under the care of welfare societies. 
In conclusion I call attention to the fact 
that it also requires time and skill, and 
these mean an adequate staff on good sal- 
aries. Some may argue that it would be 
better simply to turn over a weekly al- 
lowance to the family and let it assume all 
responsibility for spending it wisely, basing 
this argument on the fact that most families 
manage their own affairs independently of 
any welfare visitor. In reply I should say 
that it is very fortunate that most families 
do manage their own affairs. _But our ex- 
perience has led us to believe that it is 
better for counsel, instruction, and other 
help to accompany funds that come to the 
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family through no labor of its own. It is 
not too much to say that if these families 
had been able to manage their own affairs 
successfully they would not be knocking at 
our doors. It should be noted also that 
the appropriation of money to assist a 


family gives an educational opportunity 
which should not be neglected, and that we 
owe it to those who contribute the funds 
to make every effort to accomplish the 
most abiding good that we can with the 
money that we spend. 


THE OFFICE BOOK SHELF 


ELIZABETH DUTCHER 
District Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


HY is it, I wonder, that so many 

W district offices in large city socie- 

ties, and offices of small city socie- 
ties for that matter, so seldom contain a 
working library? The neatest of well- 
ordered offices, however modern and com- 
plete in its furniture, its files, its lighting, 
its mechanical appliances, seems to me a 
soulless place without the books that should 
be there for quick reference, for inspiration, 
and as an index to the volunteer, the friendly 
visitor, and the committee member, of what 
is connoted by case work. 

The doctor and lawyer, the minister, the 
architect have always had their own selec- 
tions from the literature of their several pro- 
fessions, readily accessible in their own 
places of business: no one has seemed to 
consider this a waste of money or a work of 
supererogation. ‘The practice has been felt 
to give dignity and sanction to the profes- 
sions involved. Why should it not be so 
with our own? . 

Two factors have perhaps militated 
against the library habit as an indispensable 
part of the office itself, rather than as the 
personal equipment of the individual case 
worker. One is the peregrinating habit of 
the social worker himself, a habit many 
times intensified during the last few years; 
the other is the vastness of the literature 
having a bearing on case work. But now 
that more of us are settling down with 
earnestness to a long-time job, is it not up 
to us also to take stock of those books that 
have the most direct bearing on our every- 
day problems? 

Taking it for granted that every office has 
Social Diagnosis, Broken Homes, The Lay- 


man’s Handbook of Medicine, The Charity 
Visitor, American Marriage Laws, The Good 
Neighbor, a standard medical dictionary (not 
a pocket edition), a medical directory for 
its state, a directory of the social agencies 
of its city and state, some compilation of 
the state laws relating to delinquency and 
dependency, an atlas and gazetteer, the 
World Almanac or its substitute, together 
with files of the Survey, The Family, Mental 
Hygiene, Social Hygiene, the proceedings of 
the state and national conferences of social 
work and much pamphlet literature, and 
that there is only a small amount of money 
to be spent yearly on books: what shall we 
buy? 

Any list that can be suggested can, natur- 
ally, only be put forward in the most tenta- 
tive way, as a subject for bitter and heated 
discussion. But why should you, gentle 
reader, outraged by the sins of omission and 
commission in this suggested library, not 
take the time to dictate on the spot a letter 
to the editor of The Family, suggesting your 
own tried and true favorites? Then we 
would really be getting somewhere. 

To face one great difficulty boldly, it may 
be well to say at once that the beginning of 
our library, our initial demonstration, as it 
were, need involve no, or practically no, 
financial outlay. There are no more valu- 
able books than those we can acquire for the 
asking, or for a very nominal fee—the pub- 
lications of the United States Department 
of Labor and, more particularly, of the 
Children’s Bureau; of the Department of 
Agriculture, of the Bureau of the Census, 
and of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. Such publications as the Chil- 
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dren’s Bureau’s Laws Relating to Mothers’ 
Pensions in the United States, Canada, Den- 
mark and New Zealand (Thompson), The 
Illegitimacy Laws of the U. S. A. and of 
Certain Foreign Countries (Freund), the 
Bureau of the Census’ Summary of State 
Laws Relating to the Dependent Classes, 
the Department of Agriculture’s old standby 
American Food Materials (Professor W. A. 
Atwater), the Department of Labor’s Child 
Labor Legislation in the U. S. (Sumner and 
Merritt) and History of Trade Unionism 
in the U. S., and the American Association 
for Labor Legislation’s surveys on Unem- 
ployment and Minimum Wage Legislation 
are perhaps the most constantly referred to 
and indispensable of these. And in time, 
suitable binding and attractively lettered 
titles will make our volunteers less shy 
of looking to see what deeply interesting 
stuff lies within these all too monstrously 
bound and singularly unalluring volumes. 

The library started, featured by being 
called to the attention of everyone that 
comes in, emphasized in monthly reports 
and otherwise placed in the spotlight, it 
will be surprising to find how special dona- 
tions toward its furthering and growth will 
begin to appear from (frequently) most un- 
expected sources and we will be able to buy 
some of the rather expensive books which 
are nevertheless so necessary. 

Of these, the medical books are perhaps 
the most important, as they are so seldom 
in any public library. And of these, the one 
that stands out as pre-eminently useful is 
that great classic, Osler and McCrae’s 
Principles and Practice of Medicine. Almost 
as simply and directly written, for all its 
wealth of detail, as Cabot’s Layman’s 
Handbook, the sections on syphilis and 
tuberculosis alone will seem to the case 
worker well worth the price of admission. 
We will want to put Vedder’s Syphilis and 
Public Health, and Stokes’s Third Great 
Plague, and Otis’ Tuberculosis, Its Cause, 
Cure and Prevention, and Hill’s New Public 
Health in our library as interpretative 
material, but the gist of the whole matter 
is in Osler. 
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Another group of books that the public 
library discounts in favor of extra copies of 
Harold Bell Wright and Gene Stratton Por- 
ter are our psychiatric references. They 
group around three great books: Dr. Wil- 
liam A. White’s Outlines of Psychiatry (to 
be obtained from the author in Washington, 
D. C.), Healy’s Individual Delinquent, 
and Auguste Forel’s The Sexual Question 
(William Heineman & Co., London). With 
these, we will want to acquire as soon as 
possible E. B. Holt’s The Freudian Wish, 
Bernard Hart’s Psychology of Insanity, 
The Condensed Guide for the Standard Re- 
vision of the Binet-Simon Tests (Houghton- 
Mifflin), and Terman’s Measurement of 
Intelligence, not forgetting Healy’s Mental 
Conflicts and Misconduct and Dr. Bronner’s 
Psychology of Special Abilities and Disa- 
bilities. 

More frequently to be found in general 
libraries, but most desirable for ready 
reference, are the little books on vocational 
education and their relation to social work 
published under the title of the Cleveland 
Survey Monographs—especially Schools and 
Classes for Exceptional Children, Education 
Through Recreation, Health Work in the 
Public Schools, Educational Extension, and 
Wage Earning and Education. 

A book whose immediate value will 
appear to every committee member is Miss 
Nesbitt’s Household Management, and side 
by side with this we should place Miss 
Willard’s and Miss Gillett’s (with the New 
York A. I. C. P.) Dietetics for High Schools, 
an exceedingly clear and helpful presenta- 
tion that will be consulted over and over 
again. 

In our own immediate case work field, the 
choice is more difficult to make. Around 
Miss Richmond’s new book (What Is Social 
Case Work?) we will group Sheffield’s Social 
Case History, Deacon’s Disasters, Miss 
Sayles’s Home Service in Action, the sym- 
posium on Social Work with Families 
published by the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science early in the 
war, and two closely related, though not 
strictly case work books, Breckinridge 
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and Abbott’s Delinquent Child and the Home, 
and Katharine Anthony’s Mothers Who 
Must Earn. And to these every case work- 
er will want to add books dealing with 
some special problem of his local community, 
such as Barnes’s Longshoremen or Oden- 
crantz’ Italian Women in Industry. 

But the library, to be truly the soul of the 
office, must not be just for reference purpos- 
es; it must be inspirational as well, and in 
the broadest sense truly interpretative of 
life. I remember Dr. Cabot’s saying, at a 
National Conference of Social Work, that 
the book that he took up again and again 
for light on the problems of personality was 
St. Augustine’s Confessions. The book that 
social workers themselves most often so 
turn to is perhaps his own What Men Live 
By. And books that can be read and reread 


in the light of our experience, with a renewed 
sense of getting definite understanding of the 
meaning of things, are Varieties of Religious 
Experience and Talks on Psychology and 
Life’s Ideals with the infinitely wise, 
sane, tolerant philosophy of William 
James. 

But, in a sense, it is unfair to make any 
division into reference books and books of 
general inspiration. ‘To the rushed case 
worker, pushed on every side with the most 
dificult human _ problems, continually 
obliged to stop and explain her point of 
view to ununderstanding people, a little 
working library of this sort will be a very 
present help in time of trouble and at all 
times a prop and stay, as well as a silent 
witness to the greatness and inclusiveness 
of the job that is hers. 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
ETHICAL PROBLEMS: A FURTHER COMMENT 


OME time ago, in that medieval 
S period when we used the words 

“charitable” and “case” with de- 
plorable looseness, a judge of one of the 
lower courts telephoned a district secre- 
tary of the local family society asking in his 
private capacity for the address of a man 
against whom he wished to_ institute 
criminal proceedings. The substance of 
the telephone conversation is as follows: 
“Are you charitably interested, Judge, 
in this man with whom we also have had 
dealings?” “No, I suppose I could not 
be so regarded.” ‘Then I am sorry that 
we cannot give you the address which you 
ask for. We gain much information from 
our families with the tacit understanding 
that we will not betray their confidence 
to those who are not benevolently disposed 
towards them.” “I can subpoena your 
record of this man then.” “All right, go 
ahead and do it, Judge! We will engage 
counsel and it will take so long to fight out 
the legality of our refusal to bring our 
record into court that I think you will 
agree that such action will not help your 


client’s case.” The judge, after some further 
talk, astonished the district secretary by 
saying: “I see your point, and what’s 
more, I’m glad to know that your society 
takes this attitude. I like your guarding 
the confidence of your clients.” 

Probably no family society today would 
take the position of refusing to give “‘in- 
formation which would result in the arrest 
of one of the members of a family known 
to them” as did the society which had 
formerly known the N’s. We are, on the 
contrary, occasionally found issuing the 
warrant for the arrest of a non-supporting 
husband. Many of us are frequently putting 
the question of “human interest” to instal- 
ment houses who press us for the addresses 
of our clients and we are refusing to give 
these addresses, thereby protecting law- 
breakers. We justify such refusal on the 
ground that we must respect the confidence 
which our client places in us in order to be of 
future help to him, or that the instalment 
business protects itself against loss by ex- 
orbitant charges. The social worker who 
has the interests of the community at heart 
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first tries to persuade his client to send his 
new address to the firm, and, if unsuccess- 
ful, he notifies the police where he can be 
found. 

Since we are not officers of the court or 
a prosecuting agency, we have, I believe, 
an opportunity to differentiate—to apply 
to each situation the principles of social 
case work. This is what the good probation 
officer, even though he is an agent of the 
law, does. He receives many a confession 
which, if he followed a literal interpretation 
of the law, would lead him to surrender his 
probationer to justice. He overlooks of- 
fences, makes a study of behavior, some- 
times calls in the psychiatrist, and even if 
at the end of these experiments he has to 
surrender his man, he has often accom- 
plished more in the protection of society at 
large than if he had given him over to 
the authorities at the first violation of 
probation. 

I should not give Mrs. N’s address to 
Mr. S of the Auto Club unless I were very 
sure he was the type of man who could 
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and would make an effort to know Mr. N 
and to persuade him to surrender himself 
voluntarily to the authorities. There jg 
nothing in the record to indicate that he 
is other than a prosecuting agent of the 
Auto Club. 

A big task devolves on the social worker 
who knows the N’s. She should try to 
win Mrs. N’s friendship, helping her to 
see that the only wise course for her hus- 
band is to surrender himself, and that if 
he is unwilling, she must give his address 
to Mr. S of the Auto Club. While it is 
possible that one would meet with failure 
either because of mental lack or because 
of Mrs. N’s desire to shield her husband, 
the chance of lasting results in strengthened 
manhood is so much greater by this method 
than by giving the address to the agent of 
the Auto Club that I believe it pays to 
try it. If all efforts fail in the spiritual 
upbuilding of Mr. and Mrs. N, then the 
social worker should of course give Mr. 
N’s address and all other necessary informa- 
tion to the police. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FORM or Recorp ror Hosprrat Soctat Work: 
Gertrude L. Farmer. J.B. Lippincott Company; 
Philadelphia, 1921. 84 pp. 

Brevity is the soul of recording, according to Miss 
Farmer, and no one can say that in her eighty business- 
like pages she does not practice what she preaches. 
Her book is a description of the record system in use in 
the Department of Social Work at the Boston City 
Hospital. In the planning of this system Miss Farmer 
says she had in mind 


Conciseness 

Elasticity 

Adaptability 

I wanted to save the time (and money) of the Depart- 

ment as well as office space and while recording suffi- 
ciently for our needs to save the time and effort of the 
case workers. I felt that while the bulk of our records 
must and should be brief, we need a form which would 
allow of indefinite expansion in order to be able to 
record our more extensive case-work and allow for 
teaching material. 


The result of five years of thought and experiment is 
a system composed of three record forms and an index 
card. The three forms are a 3 x 5 card, a 5 x 8 card, 
and an “extension folder.” The 3 x 5, a short service 
record, contains identifying information, including a 
report from the Confidential Exchange of Information 
and reference to the hospital and out-patient records, 


and in addition “remarks” which cover “who referred 
and why; statement of patient and possibly of nearest 
relative and friends; reports of agencies, if any; and 
what was done.”” Since these “‘remarks” go into three 
square inches of space it is easy to see that, as Miss 
Farmer says, “ ‘boiling down’ to a strong extract is the 
order of the day.” 

The 5 x 8 record seems to me the outstanding feature 
of Miss Farmer’s record system and the one which most 
truly justifies Mrs. Sheffield’s statement in the Fore- 
word that the “author’s scheme for case histories lays 
special stress on the thinking that must lie behind 
thorough social case work.” 

Miss Farmer uses this record form for the greater 
part of the work of her department. In addition to the 
identifying and statistical information which the short 
service record also includes, this larger record form 
provides space for a brief statement of the reasons 
leading to referring of the case, the social problem, the 
social worker’s plan, and the social background of the 
medical condition. The reverse side of the card has 
but three headings: Relatives, Action Taken, and 
Remarks. Miss Farmer’s explanation of the way in 
which these headings are used is one of the most inter- 
esting parts of her book. Among other things she 
gives a suggestive list of social problems which are at 
least challenging as terms of social diagnosis. 
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The extension folder Miss Farmer thinks the unique 
feature of this record scheme. It seems to me that the 
idea which is unique is that of using the 5 x 8 record 
with or without the extension folder as circumstances 
may demand. The outline followed in writing the long 
record which goes into the folder does not seem to me 
nearly so remarkable as the planning for the condensed 
statement on the 5x 8card. The long history is record- 
ed under three main headings: How the Case Came to 
Us, Sources of Information, and Social Treatment 
Given. “There is no limit to the space allowed in the 
folder although it is a summary record and here as in 
other parts of the record prolixity is discouraged.” 
The extension folder is of course used for the more 
intensive case work and for teaching material. 

In all these forms Miss Farmer’s records are in- 
dividual rather than family. An extension folder may, 
however, be used in connection with several short ser- 
vice records and thereby become in effect a family 
record and the family is unified in the index file by 
means of stars and cross references. 

Miss Farmer makes a good argument for the use of 
an individual rather than a family record but leaves 
out some of the things which might be said in favor of 
considering the family as a medical unit as well as a 
social unit. She says, “If a single family record were 
made, one would have to record each individual under 
distinct headings and search through the record to 
find them. What would be in common would be re- 
lationships, inheritance, perhaps religion and address.” 
Surely there are other data which concern the family as 
a whole, for instance housing, sanitation, family budget, 
communicable disease, communicable habits, mental or 
behavior reactions, customs and traditions, food, etc. 
In other words, I believe that there is an even better 
argument than the one Miss Farmer uses for her 
practice of using the extension folder as in a sense a 
family record. 

All Miss Farmer’s records are in summary form rather 
than chronological. The worker’s notes are put into 
summary form by an historian who specializes in the 
art of recording. Dates are used in the narrative in 
the extension folder but there, too, the action is sum- 
marized to a very considerable degree. 

This book is a really valuable contribution to the 
subject of records in hospital social work. The illus- 
trations given are particularly helpful. We only wish 


there were more of it. 
M. AntorneTTE CANNON 


OMEN Proressionat Workers: Elizabeth 
Kemper Adams, ‘Ph. D. The Macmillan 
Company, 1921, 467 pp. 

What is its purpose? This is a question discriminat- 
ing students are more and more asking of the new 
books competing for their particular attention. A 
civilization in which the book industry seems to be 
“hot-footing it” to large scale production is forcing 
its consumers to adopt some standard of choice, 
some pre-reading test. What simpler and, in a sense, 


more fundamental one than purpose? And purpose 
again, from the point of view of its fulfilment is one 
of the ultimate standards for judging the worth of 
any book, in truth of any performance. 

The purpose of Women Professional Workers Dr. 
Adams defines in terms of its audience: 

It is designated first for the thoughtful under- 
graduate who is trying to select her occupation, or, 
having selected it, trying to see its professional and 
social relations; second, for the young woman two or 
three years out of college or school who has drifted 
into a “dead-end” occupation or from one occupation 
to another, and is now trying to get her bearings and 
to take a longer view; third, for teachers and ad- 
ministrators in colleges and schools—deans, principals, 
vocational advisers, and so on—who are seeking a 
broader basis in fact and outlook in their dealings 
with young people; fourth, for employers who are 
rea turning to the colleges and professional 
schools for young men and women workers; fifth, 
for men and women everywhere who are considering 
the scope and nature of the professions and the im- 
plications of the new participation of women in the 
worlds of inquiry and affairs. 

Furthermore, Dr. Adams hopes “that the discus- 
sion may not be without value to (sixth) men pro- 
fessional workers and to those who are training and 
advising them.” Altogether a somewhat staggering 
range of readers! And one that necessarily bespeaks 
an extensive rather than an intensive study. Indeed, 
it is a nationwide survey, an “audit” of women in 
professional work. That it indicates their present 
status both in general and in particular, that it makes 
clear various relationships, provides perspective, 
and contributes a basis of fact for determining sounder 
professional training and more effective vocational 
selection, is unquestionable. 

While Women Professional Workers is not without 
its philosophical aspects, it is on the whole factual. 
Much of the content is first hand information gathered 
from schedules filled out by professional women and 
by their employers, as well as from interviews and 
from the writer’s own experience as an educator and 
as an administrator in the Professional Section of the 
U. S. Employment Service. 

The organization of this content is clear cut and 
logical. A profound analysis of the essential elements 
of a profession together with an exposition of some 
pertinent facts in respect to women as professional 
workers precedes a discussion of the various profes- 
sional occupations in which women are employed. 
These are grouped into thirteen different services— 
commercial services, information services, and the 
like. Each is developed in much the same fashion. 
Its scope and organization, the specific duties involved, 
the essential qualifications required, with special 
emphasis on training and training facilities, salaries 
paid, the demand for workers, and methods of secur- 
ing employment—all are admirably treated. In 
addition, there is testimony from workers. As always 
this is realistic and convincing, because of, perhaps, 
rather than in spite of the very wide differences and 
even contradictions that characterize it. The last 
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chapters correlate and clinch many of the suggestions 
and implications made in the foregoing ones. 
Altogether in Women Professional Workers, Dr. 
Adams has presented an enormous body of fact, 
scholarly interpreted. Nor is the manner in which 
she has been able to identify herself with each occupa- 
tion discussed, to talk its own language, any slight 
achievement. And by no means the least significant 
contribution of the book is the stimulus it provides 
for a more intensive application of scientific method 
to the whole problem of professional workers and their 
work, particularly in those newer employments, the 
technique of which is still very much in the making. 
Mary LaDame 


AINFUL  Emptoyment ror Hanpicaprep 

Women: Lucile Eaves. Report No. 1, Co-opera- 

tive Social Research by Simmons College School 
of Social Work, Boston Council of Social Agencies, 
and the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 
1921. 32 pp. 

This small pamphlet not only makes a genuine 
contribution to its particular field of study but, even 
more important, it also suggests the possibility of 
an increasing use of case records by research workers. 
This, it seems to us, is stimulating to the makers of 
the social case records, who will be stirred to a more 
thoughtful analysis of their entries as they realize 
the broader significance of their task and the implica- 
tion which its perfect performance may have in solving 
some social problem, and it certainly opens up vistas 
of new fields for the research worker. Another im- 
portant feature of this particular pamphlet is that it 
is a co-operative undertaking, the first in which the 
Boston Council of Social Agencies has joined with 
the Boston School of Social Work to promote the use 
of social agencies as laboratories which shall be valuable 
not only on the educational side but as a means of 
giving the social agencies involved a surer basis for 
progress. 

The study covers the analysis of 1,000 records of 
handicapped women known to the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union. The report shows a 
thoughtful attention to the individual aspects of the 
problem; a careful tabulation according to social 
condition, handicap, past experience and occupation 
is indicative of sound statistical technique. 

We are interested in the fact that 773 of the 1,000 
were successfully placed; that certain handicaps proved, 
with certain employers, to be assets instead of lia- 
bilities; that 70 per cent of the 1,000 were or had been 
married (is marriage a handicap?). But to the case 
worker the second part of the report is of even greater 
interest. The possibilities of industrial home work 
which will be profitable and free from drawbacks; 
vocational guidance of these women, which involves 
“case work” with employers as well as employes; 
the need and possibilities for special training along 
lines which will make the previous experiences of 
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home-makers industrial assets, provide food for thought 
for the case worker dealing with this difficult group, 
Especially important is the emphasis on the legs 
tangible handicap of the home-maker who is suddenly 
thrust into the business world. 


They find it hard to adjust themselves to coldly 
contractual relationships without the emotional 
stimuli which make monotonous and trying tasks 
acceptable to wives and mothers. New relationshi 
are necessary, also, with associates. Personal dis. 
likes must not interfere with the co-operation necessary 
in common work. At the same time, there can be no 
waste of business hours in the gossipy, friendly inter. 
course like that of the social life to which women 
are accustomed. The psychologist who devises 
course of training which wili promote these necessary 
mental and emotional readjustments will render an 
important service to women of mature years who 
must tind employment which will support themselves 
and their dependents. 


The pamphlet also contains brief reports on five 
studies made by students of the School, which would 
be of more value to Boston workers than to those in 


other parts of the country. 
M. E. 


PAMPHLETS 
BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED 


HE Sociat Worker’s AppRoacu TO THE FamiLy 
T OF THE Sypuititic: Maida Herman Solomon. 
Hospital Social Service, New York, 1921, III, 442. 
Mrs. Solomon urges the need of the most expert 
social case work with syphilitics and their families. 
The case worker who deals with syphilitics must be 
free from any tendency to moralize and must possess 
accurate scientific knowledge of the disease so that 
she will not confuse or frighten either her patient or 
herself. It might be interesting to discuss the ethics 
of urging the worker to utilize as allies the patients’ 
mistaken ideas as to legal authority or special powers 
on her part; but on the whole the pamphlet is concretely 
helpful in its analysis of social treatment and in its 
constant emphasis on the disastrous consequences to 
patient, family and community unless the case worker 
performs her task with skill. 


STUDY or tHe Economic Status or Forty- 

ONE Paretic PATIENTS AND THEIR FAMILIES: 

Harry C. Solomon and Maida H. Solomon. 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, 1921. 

As the title implies, this pamphlet summarizes the 
results of an intensive study of forty-one families 
where the wage earner had been committed to an 
institution. Although the authors refrain from any 
discussion other than a clear presentation of the facts 
discovered, the reader realizes anew the manifold 
effects of syphilis on family life, and the inevitable 
exploiting of women and children under the economic 
pressure caused by the illness of the breadwinner. 
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MAGAZINE NOTES 
The Atlantic Monthly 


HREE articles in the February issue of the 

Atlantic contain especially challenging material 

for case workers. Two of them furnish us with 
considerable aid and comfort in the testimony they 
bear to the spread into other fields of the demand for 
individualized treatment. These are “Facing the 
Prison Problem” by Frank Tannenbaum, and “The 
Iron Man and the Mind,” by Arthur Pound, the latter 
a continuation of his very interesting series in which 
the effect of machines on the lives of human beings 
who feed and tend them is exhaustively analyzed. 
Both articles are a direct appeal for the conservation 
of the worth and dignity of human personality, the 
one in our treatment of criminals, the other in our 
industrial adjustments. 

The first article in the number opens a new line by 
Mrs. Cannon, the paper entitled “American Mis- 
givings” being apparently the first in a series which 
she calls ““Democracy in Question.” Mrs. Cannon 
makes extensive use of the statistics of the army in- 
telligence tests and draws certain deductions there- 
from. Her conclusion seems to be that American 
democracy is seriously threatened if not jeopardized 
by the preponderance in it of persons of low intelligence. 
The mind of the reader reverts to her earlier paper 
on “Philanthropic Doubts” in which she reached the 
conclusion that the social work of the country had 
been a failure under private auspices and should be 
turned over as speedily as possible to the control of 
this same democracy in whose capacity for wise direc- 
tion, and in the stability of whose institutions, the 
author now seems to feel so little confidence. Our 
readers who agree with Mrs. Cannon in both conclu- 
sions must indeed see little future hope for the fruitful 
continuance of social endeavor under any auspices 
at all. 

As set forth by Mrs. Cannon, some results of the 
army intelligence tests cause “philanthropic doubts” 
to arise in the mind of the case worker. Is it true in 
our experience that between 60 per cent and 70 per 
cent of our largest foreign groups are inferior in men- 
tality? Do their American-born children in the public 
schools show that their racial stock is thus so seriously 
affected? A well-known authority in the psychiatric 
field told me the other day that in his judgment a good 
deal of the seeming mental defectiveness among the 
foreign-born mothers might be ascribed to their se- 
questered existence, their concentration on a round 
of dull duties, their subjugation to the will of their 
husbands, and the lack of any stimulus toward mental 
development in their environment. In other words, he 
felt that a low intelligence quotient among such people 
might often be a matter of actual degeneration from 
the possible mental status which the individual might 
have reached under more favorable conditions. Is 
there not raised in our minds some question concerning 
a series of tests, part of the results of which is described 


by Mrs. Cannon as follows: “One happy finding of 
the army tests was the very large proportion of the 
A and B men who had had the advantages of higher 
education. This . . . does show how difficult it is to 
keep real ability from coming into its own.” 

This statement certainly gives one furiously to 
think. Then one turns over a few pages and finds in 
Mr. Pound’s article, “The Iron Man and the Mind,” 
the following quotation: 

How long may a person’s innovating tendencies be 
repressed without dulling his mind? Suppose our 
first-rate carpenter undertook a two-year stint laying 
identical floors in identical one-story houses. Would 
he be as good an all-round craftsman, as good a stair- 
builder and roof-builder, at the end of his grind? Ob- 
viously not. He might grow more deft in what he had 
to do; but surely he would grow more clumsy in what 
he has no chance to do. He would emerge from that 
job less efficient for the all-round work of the com- 
munity, less sure of himself, less secure in his home 
and his living, less interesting as a personality and less 
valuable as a neighbor and citizen. To what extent 
this decline in the individual might affect his descend- 
ants, and through them the race, is an interesting 
question reserved for future discussion. 


It seems to the reviewer that case work experience 
more nearly accords with Mr. Pound’s conception of 
the influences, destructive as well as constructive, of 
environment and opportunity upon the plastic material 
of individual make-up, than it does with Mrs. Cannon’s. 
It further seems that a series of intelligence tests, which 
shows mental capacity and the enjoyment of ad- 
vantages running so closely hand in hand, is under 
some suspicion of having made insufficient allowance 
for the possibility of development by favorable condi- 
tions, or retardation by unfavorable ones, of basic 
mentalities which were perhaps originally not so 


far apart. 


Mental Hygiene 


N THE October, 1921, number of Mental Hygiene 

is a notable article by Dr. William H. Burnham, 

professor of education and school hygiene at 
Clark University, on “The Significance of the Condi- 
tioned Reflex in Mental Hygiene,” which is well worth 
the careful reading of every social worker. It is a 
simple, careful account of the way in which associa- 
tion of stimuli and inhibitions form habits and atti- 
tudes. A thorough grasp of this fact goes a long way 
to explain peculiar actions in ourselves, our clients, 
and others, and to indicate measures of mental hy- 
giene, particularly for children. 

Other articles of practical value to social workers in 
this number are “Extra-Medical Service in the Man- 
agement of Misconduct Problems in Children,” by 
Dr. Marion Kenworthy of the staff of the New York 
School of Social Work, and “‘ Mental Hygiene Problems 
of Normal Adolescence,” by Jessie Taft of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in Philadelphia. 

Articles of special interest to psychiatric social 
workers are “Inadequate Social Examinations in 
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Psychopathic Clinics,” by Dorothy I. Hale, which was 
submitted as a thesis in the Smith College Training 
School for Social Work, and “Suicide in Massachu- 
setts,” by Dr. A. Warren Stearns, which is a report of 
an important investigation made under the auspices 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
Almost every article that appears in this journal 
has a more or less direct bearing upon social case work. 
As a rule, the articles published are reprinted and may 
be obtained from the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. In 
reprint form they are excellent educational material 
for board members and young workers. M. C. J. 


The Rising Age 


The age in which we live is pungently brought to 
our doors each week in this little magazine. 

For the T. C. W. (Tired Case Worker) “A Diversion 
with Thomas,” in the number for January 21, is de- 
lightfully done. We resolve to use dialogue henceforth 
in our records, to portray character. 

In the number for January 28, “Forest Love” has a 
wistful beauty and power in its story of family life 
by means of description, which we mightily wish for 
but can scarcely hope to attain. 

The number for February 4 contains “Safely Home 
from America.” This gives us a humorous tip on how 
to write up our trip to the next National Conference 
to send to our doting public back home. 

Being no longer a T. C. W., we now run the pages 
over more carefully. The Washington Conference, 
seen through the eyes of the French and English of 
every political faith, arrests our thought. The para- 
graphs in “A Week of the World,” on “Tipping in 
Europe,” “Labor in Poland,” “Australia’s Labor 
Laws,” have our spirited interest. Even an article on 
“The Wicked World” is read—and this in spite of the 
grim way we locked the office tonight, leaving “so- 
ciology and anxieties to others.” (Challenge: find 
the quotation.) 

And behold, we no longer feel dead. We are a part 
of The Living Age. M. P. W. 


Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology 
(November, 1921) 


1. Probation and Parole: Edith N. Burleigh, 
Superintendent, Girls’ Parole Branch, Massachusetts 
Training Schools, and Herbert C. Parsons. 

This brief outline of minimum standards for pro- 
bation and parole emphasizes the necessity for more 
complete knowledge of the history and personality 
of the probationer or person on parole. The author 
brings out the difference in mental attitude between 
the person on probation who “has been treated chiefly 
by moral suasion,” and the paroled person who has 
been “forcibly segregated from the social unit.” 

2. How Far Can Court Procedure Be Socialized 
Without Impairing Individual Rights? Edward F. 
Waite, Judge of District Court, Minneapolis. 


March, 1999 


The socialization of the Juvenile Court places the 
emphasis on “community obligation rather thay 
private rights” and makes the court more directly 
serviceable to the social worker. In non-criminal 
proceedings, Judge Waite discusses such pertinent 
issues as exclusion of the public, representation by 
attorneys, jury trials, and testimony of probation 
officers. He points out that the criminal court for 
children will develop into the broader type of judiciary, 
eventually becoming the family court. 

3. States Use System: Hugh Frayne, General 
Organizer, American Federation of Labor. 

From the trade union and manufacturer’s point 
of view, this article endorses the employment and 
industrial training of prisoners. The products of 
such labor are to be used by other state institutions, 
not sold in the open market. The therapeutic value 
of work is unquestionable and the prisoner is dis- 
charged better able to take up his place in the normal 
work world. 

4- Case of J. P. Watson, the Modern “ Bluebeard”: 
Ernest Bryant Hoag and Edward H. Williams, Psy- 
chiatrists, Los Angeles Juvenile and Adult Courts. 

The case history of a man who contracted many 
illegal marriages and murdered at least five of his 
wives is followed by an analysis and diagnosis of his 
condition. It illustrates the points in social case 
history which are helpful to psychiatrists, stressing 
particularly the man’s emotional reaction to various 
situations and the importance of medical history. 

5. Classification of Defective Delinquents: Edgar 
A. Doll, Psychologist, Department of Institutions 
and Agencies of New Jersey. 

The indefinite term “constitutional instability” 
is analyzed as to causes from the standpoint of treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents. The writer finds that 
abnormality of behavior due to instability may be 
overcome by “proper medical treatment of the con- 
stitutional causes,” whether these be toxemic, con- 
genitally syphilitic, epileptoid, endocrinopathic, or 
environmental. 

L. F. 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 


Co.orapo—Denver: add Bureau of Charity, Miss 
Florence Hutsinpillar, secretary, 1317 14th Street; 
member of the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work. 

society disbanded. 

Inptana—Whiting: add Relief and Aid Society, Miss 
Julia Beal, secretary. 

Ilowa—Burlington: Miss Catherine Mathews, secretary. 

Matne—Bangor: Associated Charities changed to 
Family Welfare Society. 

Marytanp—Rockville: add Social Service League 
of Montgomery Co., Miss Caroline L. Henderson, 
secretary; member of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work. 

Massacuusetts—Attleboro: Miss Ruth Hyslop, sec- 
retary. 
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